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The professional preparation of educators is 
intensely and^intrinsically political; this constitutes the external 
enTironment orN^he dean or chief administrator, ihat is true in the 

xternal environm^T^t.-,...of professional education i^ also true in tlie 
niternal environmejit of"'The--Giiief administrator of such programs. The 
di^erent roles and functions of ^e administrator create competing 
pres^^ures atd demands that force the administrator to diride his or 
h€r time, talents, and energy. This is an intrinsically political 
process. ' Ord-erly politp.cs is impossijii^without recogpized structures 
and ground' rules. This is eguajpiy^-^rue of the external and internal 
environments of the chiei-^arffministrator. The term ••constitution" 
refers to the basic purposes that guide a political entity and the 
fundamental structures in which those purposes will be sought. In 
this sense, any major sociap. enterprise dan be said to hare a 



constitution, but so ca* any individuals Onless the administrator 
a sense^of consqious^ess about purpose and structure (i»e., a 
••consti^tut^-on") , which is paVallel to that which orgajiiza tians 
require, the administrator will sooner or later, encounter serious" 
difficulties. •fAuthor/JG) 
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I vail state my central prop>ositfbn briefly at the outset and then devote 

4 . * 

the bulk of my time to illustration and elaboration. 

1. The pifofessional preparation • of educators is intensely and intrinsically 
** . ' * 

1^ - political/ This cap be termed the external environment of the dean or chief 

ackninistrator. . \ . ' > ^ 

. ' • ,2. What, is true in the broad field' of professional education externally 

r— I 

^— ^ ' is directly paralleled in the internal environment of chief administrators ^ ^ 



, responsible for such programs. The interactions between the different roles 

and fxanctions each of us is called upon to perform is a "who gets what, v^en, 

where, and how*" question, and- what is being divide up is the administrator's ^ - 

time, talents, and energies. . * . 

5. Orderly politics is impossible without^onmonly agreed upon fundamental 

structures and groxand rules. This is equally true whether we are thinking about 
"the external environment or the internal environment of the administrator. Hence 

the concept of "constitutions;** " ' . * 

I' will explore first the political i\ature of the preparatioH^of educational - 

professionals, or, as I have tenn^d it, the External environment. ' A useful way 
-Of looking at this is in terms of KeV actors and stakeholders. ' Hifey are. numerous. 

EacH actor has specified rofes'^hai it cian be expected — or is sanetiosned — to perforta 

• j • 

and each stakeholder group can be elxpected to try and >represent its interests in 

some manner* ^Por example, the faculty in ieacher education can be expecte4 to ' 

> 
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assert their traditional resp|5nsibility for the' definitxop of curriculum^ the 
development of criteria for aSmission, and the establishment of standards for 
graduation. ^ 'V. ^ 

The chief administrator of a department, college, or school of education 
will expect to have prime evfin if not exclusive responsibility for budget and 
persft^el and major input into policy development. Also lodged with the 

diief administrator in all likelihood will be responsibilities delegated* by 
the appropriate state agency respecting certification. requirements and the 
standards in terras- of which teacher educatifci institutions in the States are 
approved zo recommend students for certification. 

' Officials of the larger institution of which professional preparation 

^prograTS in education ar§ a part will blay important roles, especially in 
budgeting but perhaps also in otheV^^areaspaf fectii^ program (e.g. ^nrpllment, 
personnel, registration, placement, etc.; 

The State Board of Education (or perhaps a Professional Practices Board)' 
plays a key role in defining requirements for certification. Tiie manner in 
which the administrative arm of the State Board, the State Department of 
Education, carries out its responsibilities will also beai? on program. 
That interaction is not always direct, as in, for example, on-site eva^uatioi^ 
•of professional preparation programs* It may be indirect in terms of*- the , 
way in which state mdhies £u?e distributed to local educational agencies' (e.g* 
are ^special education funds distributed on a progranmatic .basis or a classroom , / 
Vunit basis ;^ does the. foundation formula make provision for in-service fupds or / 
create expectations or incentives for in-service activliies, etc.) o^r in the 
elaboration of curricular expectations which have a way det^e.rmining how 
school sy8:tem3 define the,ir personnel needs • 

The Q\aie body responsible for administering hil^er education in a si 

• often plays an important role, primarily thou^ not necessarily exclusi^ly/ in 



the public sector, - Tpjb way in-wnieh state subsidies ere distributed to the 
caTipuses of the state system can have a profound effect on program, for 
exa-^.ple, especially if the subsidy models are based on the history of program 
costs and therefore constrained by the past value jua^ents of local administrators 
above the level of teacher educators. 

S^ate' legislatures get in the act, most significantly in terras of decisions 
about the structure for administering ^^^Ig^ certificatio n^ procedur es and in 
budgetiHt: for higher and lower education. ^Occasionally they may even dabbl%. in 
prescribing curricula^ areas or aims. 

The Federal government plays an often surprisingly direct hand*.. Most 



dramatic a 



we might refer, for exa'nple, to the passage of P.L. "9^-l42 v^ich 



pandates, .as the price of continued State receipt "of Federal doll^^rs for the 
handicapped, the adoption of parent/professional conferences to review annual 
individualized program prescriptions^ to^ay nothing of the implementation of 
the concept known as mains treaming. 



Students are important d'lements in the^.j(pSJ.itical structure. They may be 
directly involved, for example, in the goveinaiice of program 6y participation 
in representative bodies or in committee responsibilities. They may have 
evaluation responsibilities respectiijg^- teaching Ar program. They are the* - 
consumers, and, as =a stakeholder group in the niost primary sense, they require 
careful attention to see that their interests are f erved and protected along 
with those of x^e larger profession and its ultimai!^ clients, children, their 
parents, and other leamel?s. 

Accrediting \bodies at the regional' and national level also can be expected 
to have important roles. .This varies depending where oni^ happens to be 
as an institution i^ the evaluation cycle, how much membership niay cost, who*s 

/ \ ' 

trying to c h a n ge ^the\ accreditation standards, and on %^at basis. 
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je iryjreasing phenomonan of local advisory bodies to professional 
education programs is another influence in the political matrix. These 
bodies/ composed of professional and lay representatives, constitute an^ 
independent source of progranmatic evaluation and input • 

* While the enumeration could go on further, this illustrative listing ought , 
not to stop >d.thout mentioning the real influence and ijnpact of the cooperating 
schools ^nd districts without whm professional training programs as we now 
know them woiild be inoperable. Increasingly the conversations with cooperating 
schools t^e on the character of a careful negotiation where rautiial benefits 
are properly i-nsisted upon by both pairties before often qvdte formal agreements^ 
^e consummated. ^ ^ - v _ " 

The^oint of this elaboration of actors and stakeholders whose interests ^ 

o 

impinge upon the professional preparation of educators is only to illustrate 
how diverjse the groups, how m^aerous the aywiaa^ and, therefore, how difficiilt 
the task. Whatever professional education is, it is surely^ the outcome of the |^ 
complex interaction of diverse actors and jurisdictions. ' The chief administrator 

Ui professional education must operate effectively in air these environments., 

understand the different structures and incentives guiding* the diverse a^t^tors, 
attend 'tb the n^ed to articxilate pi^rallel strategies appropriate to each element . 
in the larger equation, and orchestrate all the instruments to achieve desired 
goals. It requires fine sensitivities, a sense of when to bid and when to pass, 
togethei* with a great amount of energy and a healthy capacity for enduring' • 
delay in ^(encountering rewai*ds. 




If the esctemal environment of. the chieJ>>dministrator is intensely antd 
intrinsically political, so is the internal environment. The more one attends 
to the. parallel, the more striking it is. ' 

There are differences, to be s\ire. Tixe chief adbiinistrator is not different 




people, but rather is the same' individual called upon at different times .and in '* 
different places 'to play appropriate .roles and functions* Complicating and 
enriching the sitviation, the administrator is involved in a vd.de variety of 
roles and responsibilities whally distinct (although not necgggari ly apart) 
from the responsibilities growing out of the adminis"trator role, Ihe crucial 
quest! OHy -however, is the same: which function or role gets what, v^en, .where, 
amd how (the classical formulation of v^at the study Qf politics- is about). 

Oiief administrators are called upon t6 perform a wide variety of personal 
and f^rofessional roles, I present here an illustratij/e listing of those roles 
' and 'functions* according to the traditional distinction between things professional 
and things personal, I do this to facilitate understanding ev6n though I am 
deeply concerned that the traditional and so often unyielding distinction be.tween 
one's personhopd (personal .being) and one's role (professional b^ing) lies at 
the center of our difficulties, * 

An impoi*tant role for administrators, for example, is that of evaluator or 
judge. Is a progj'am adequate? Does it meet standards? Are its outcomes 
justifiable?^' Is this person worth hiring or reappointing? Does that person 
^warrant i^rOTiCLtaon and i^nure? All of those questions are evaluative,, and 
jud^nental. 

s 

All of them haVe the effect, however^ sooner or later, of "locating" the 
administrator. They entail cocnmitment to'^a position and the possibility of 
being held to accouixt for that Judgment, Consequently, they raise the prospecj: 
of creating stress and demands for time beyond that required in the actual 
makijig of the decisicm, time that may be consume^variously in explaining or 
justifying the decision to various individuals or gro^jpa or dealing with the 
consequences of the decision. Thus, the role of jv^jig^^l^w^ raisea the 

prospect of a squeeze on the manager as a functi(^j6f;iK^^ opposition and 
, resultant defflands against the inanager*8 tine, * * ' 



Another adminislxrator role conflicts \d.th that of judge. Marlkgers desire 
(or* may feel called upon) to nurture, guide, or help others in their performance 
and the improvement thereof. When functioning in such a posture, however, it 
se'ems important to separate oneself , as sharply as one can from the evaluative 
role that may be called for at some*- future time. The requirements of a 
successfully'' nurturant posture seem effectively compromised by ari ove;^t v 



manifestatiQ n of a possible future judgmental stance. 

Administrators mixfet, from time to time, project program, needs,. rescSpbrces, ^ 

and staffing into the future. The responsibility for institutional projection » 

» 

may cr^^!te conflict, psychologically or organizationally, with ciirrent program, 

T ' ' ^ '~\: ' '■ 

"*the monitoring and care of vrtiich is also a managerial role of no smal Inconsequence. 
The conflict is almost certain to arise when, projected program appears y^iifl* erent 
fran curroj^t. 

Administrators perform informational and linkage funtitions. These functions 
axe designed to communicate program goals and needs 'and also to provide 
opportunities to elicit reactions which can then be weighed and accorded whatever 
attention may seem appropriate. When everything is fine, performing the public 
relations functions is a delight. When it is- not, however, doing it at all may 
be close to fraud or it may be an open invitation to conflict, ' 
Chief administrators must be leaders and followers; they are generals and • 
lieutenants at the same time. G^iis can produce anxious moments to say the leasts 
This is certaiiily not a new insight. It is *a classic probl-gm of middle manage- 
ment. What may be in the best interests of the larger- institution may not be 
in the best interests of the compcmen"t. What is in the best interests of the 
^component, may be troublesome, for the larger unit. What is. important in the , / 
context of this presentation is,.-that the two roles required of the chief^ftdfii^Jiist^ator ^ 
nore stakeholders nfiedaafarily resident in the iraier-person of the 
r; ^ 
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The administrator also hfes a personal being. In that capacity, the dean 

-r _ ' . 

is chi'ld and, most likely, also spouse and parent!* Almost all of los deal 

vath the inherent differences in those three roles; the conflicts between them 

send administrator and administered alike to the couch, whether or Hot there 

may be some connection with the pressures and anxieties of one's professional 

life. 

All the psychological, emotional, dpgnitive, and creative ne.eds an individual 
mav have also find expression in the variety of -roles played in one's persona] 
life. may be athletes^ caring about our physical selves and struggling for , 
the time in which to- realize th^t, "portion of our chosen being. We may be 
••avocators", that is, people who have identified scxno interests beyond the 
professional or familial ^which' give us satisfaction or creative release, 
v^ether it be sailing, photography, gardening, or cabinetry, dirt biking, 
camping, stamp collecting, hiking or fishing*. We may seek further mderstanding « 
of ourselves pr others, the exploration of things spiritual^ or*tempbral, or 
attention io broader public interests or perhaps, those of a more hmbly personal 
nature . 

These roles, too, compete for attention in the chief administrator. They, 
too, need time an^li^ttention, consume energy and give promise' of restoring commit- 
rnent, purpose and meaning, yet often apparently at the expense of the resolution, 
more quickly or more ^effectively, of problems and hopes- in the professional domain 
of our existence. . * > , - .\ 

Within eaCTi of the two domains, professional and personal, roles conflict 
and compete. ,B \t th o t e nqi ons between the two domains is perhaps fiercest of oil. 
For whatever^ re Aons — and they are mar^, for example, *the fact that our culture 
virtually force^ VIS to d^ehotpmize work and personal life or that our professional^ 
and personal existences tend tb occur in places and times iNhich overlap each 



other little the ma>oy role oonflilc.tc which seen %) occur tend to group^qfteri 

around the .professional/personal tension,} In my Qvn existence/ for example, 

ations that I, the institytito, and others have of me in 
•Drcjfessional role' are of 3uch an ex-^nt and sometime of 
they often appear to lay threat^ to tny most basic 9ense of 

self. ' ^ , 

The demands are such that I find I must struggle to find even modest amoun^^s 
jof tim^ to sDend with the ,mo?t significant other people, in my life. Demands for 
service to others are such that attending to one's own growth and deVelopment 
comes across' as selfishness. Desires to be nurturant and s\ipportive conflict 
with the judgmental character of many of my personnel responsibilities. The " 
litlgiousness^f American education at all levels appears to requii*e a care in 
data collection and analysis and an attentiveness to procedure which borders 

on ctopulsiv^ness, both of them eo time consuming as to leave precious little 

- ' X ^ \ 

time for carrying out what by rights ought to be the^^eSntral purposes of the 




organization. Tne inst^ces when accountaljility^ demands^a^e made against me' 
iri «th^ absence of reciprocal services rendered to me >Aiich pemdit th€i demands ' • 
to be met are too ntaraerous to me^on. They \ create a situatidn wKere large-- 
portions of my tim^ are spent trying to persuade, for(J)e, or bdx people into ]^ 
doing for me what their jobs say they ought to be' doing' as a/matter of course. 
'Institutional or managerial norms which work against acinini$trators displaying 
the range of feelijigs and emotions which help to define -iihe human animall^ further 
delimit our setJise of identity to say nothin*g of allowing^us an important j:el^a$e 
wHich "helps to keep people Whole. ' . 

— .When dll of this is' conside'red ^together, ^rfien the different roljes and functions 
-are examined/ and all- the .points of potential ^conflict underst0bd and appreciated, 
the nature of what I ami cabling the internal political environment begins to 



j 
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come across. It vri.ll be ho t^^^^opf using, \ancertaini\inrbense, and highly 
problematical. Tne -importance of clear sense of iden)yjy and basic 'purpose, 
in political' terms, a constitution, se.ems crucial, ^ ' • • » ^ 

What do I mean hy "constitution"? 'How csin I iise the term in referencdf to 
both external and internal environments as I have called them? . - ^ ^ . 

I use the term constitution in a quite traditional way to refer to the 
basic purposes which ,guide a political entity together^ with the delineation 
of the fundamental structxires in terms of which those p}irpos'es will be bought. 
In th\it broad sense, the educational establishment or any other major social 
or human service enterp?"ise) can be said to have a* constitution , but so can' any^ 
individual The constitution need not be written do\^m; it- can, be the accumulation 
of accepted practice, jiist as well as a formally written and adopted docment, 

I recbgniz.e-jbhat it may see strange at first to apply the tem "constitution" 
to individua).Sf. I ^hink it becomes especially important and provocative, ' 
particularly for individuals possessing" extraordinarily complex existences 
as a consilience of the numerous roles and fijuictions they are expectejj to jSerform*. 
Let me speak first to the in^rtance of coisUtutions for the organizations deans 
are immediately res^^fdsible-dLor administering, "^Rn^ the 'iiiQjort^uice of their^ 
own ccn^UtutiGns' as individuals. 



The constitution that exists for the education establishment writ large 
' is a ihany faceted one,- In this country, for example, a portion is to be fouuid 
in thif .Constitution of .the United States, Article X of which ijeserves to the 
states those poyers not explicitly . lodged in the "Federal Government, Education, 
nbt assigned f^disrally, is cine of the powers reserved to the States,' But beyond 
that, and omitting consideratioxi of "^he obvious Federal interests .and involvement 
in education ('justified pregumably under- the "feejjeral welfare clause vAiich is also 
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in the c;pnstitution) , the welter of different arrangements and ttnderstandfejiffs 

f 

is ifewildering. True, there ai^ ac^*ept^d practices and arrangements, and at a \ 
certain level of generality a hi^ degree of .congruence in approach ^across the 
nation as a whole. 

Given the large number of actors and stakeholders alreldy referenced above, 



however, how can a dejpartment> school, or college of 9d^atjjbn approach matters 



\ 

;e of 9d^^cat^n 

constitutionally and why is this desirable? Obviously, no single academic , ' 

« 

entity charge?!* with responsibility for professional education can develop or"" 
enf orce f or^ the whole education , establishment a constitution in, the sens^ I am^ 
talking about it here. Wh£lt \X can ' do, however, is devise one for itself /and / 
attempt to. examine andf relate to^bther elements in analogous terms. In other 
words, organizations with constitutions have standing to ask other organizations ^ 
to function in similar terms according to th^ir defined charters, o^-to fpiTnulaJje 
such understandings, or at least to operate in terms th^at are i»oughiy equivalent. ' 

' It is to be expected that most academic organizations i^esponsible for 
professional education have some ^^^^|^^^ governance structure and that is £l 
start. What I am suggesting here, however,' is that the issue of constitution 
or governance will be more, fully considered and appreciated io the extent that 
th^re is deeper Realization that the enterprise we are engag^ in is political 
and not merely academic. - / . ^ 

Rec^l the lor^g list' of actors and stakeholders in j6ie political enterprise 
cilled professional education. . ijaculty»/^ean, xaniv^rsi^ty admihistratibn, Estate , 
B^ard of Educati^on, State Regents, tile State Deparlroent^ of, Education*, the ^ 
legi3lat\ire> professional associations, cooperating sch'oo^s and districta, students 
and others Are all involved. The domaina,i> reapoi)sibili.ties',* roles, fiinctiops/".- 
and n^ds bif each are different, sometimes distinct, f sometimes: overlapping. 

^ i ' . . * 

.What an academic organization .responsible for graining or re- training professionals 



for th^ir^rolcs in educatdk)n reqyirea is an underst^Ainc 
T^ich'vrill enable it to relate appropriatefy to divers 
which i;^ encounters. , * 




It needa#, therefore, first to be' Qlea;^ o|>4^ts ovm fmidainent^l purposes. 
Defininr; institutional goals „ is ;$i£e coi^king, conflict generating*, and^ 
difficult.. 'It will always be a poli^t^^cal^e^erpriae, for it wilT^im^lYC 



takeholders 




presentation and examination of 
to the past, some lio the present 

want to be represented. Pre, 
vested therein will^ inevitably c 
the organization dught to be doing 
^ diffictiity with engaging 

'such an effort will almost alvra^y 

I ' , * " ^.^^ 

activities of' the organization oir 

7 / 

an activity in its own* rigl^t. Since many will pe^ceiVe it as an a-ctivity 
•'of high generality and ^ost by defijiition nbt/iitim^4i^te/(y .xiseful,* it^ will* 
be viewed negatively ^becaupe of its porapetition wilii^:the immediate 'pr^ss of 
day-to-day respbi^biliiies which we all have difficulty meeting anywajr.. Hie ^ 
^payoff of such an acti^ty, however, is that once it. is done and^nce/some 
degree of consensus has beerTi^ft^ived* at as. ;to what the basic' Jnirppses of t^ie ^ 
organization 'are, ,i"t th^n provided tN|3fickdrop which simplifies ^ raft of other , 
issues' and decisions vjkuch from time tija<*^ll. confront the or^jtoi^^^tion. 



V A few example?' may 
establish as i1» J goaj^th^:^?^^ 



iflxL.. Let us Say the or^ajoization' chooses 1^ , 
^^^^ftWislJing p;»ograr^ This' will alidw it 



to iBTspose relatively a!uic*kly of 'i>ropdsal$ iMpft entail gettjQag invol; 
kinds of activities, kt s^me ik^ier -timeTJwJ^n' the gpals /f^ 



achieved, the. baiSiC ' purposes m^gbt again be ad 




■ • '> • . ■ • ; . 

. -1?- •• • • * ■ * . 

uca-^ vdth new realities or desires.* A-, a som^vnat. different 'level, however, ^ 
agreement about purpose nay contritrate meas^orably to-; aay-to-day T.anase*ent. . 
The -drranizatisn night establish as a basic bperatiri?" pre-nise thavstudents _ ' 
will-have access to alternative -routes' to achieve program aims, -Once that^ 
criteria is e^rablished, it'becoireS a much simpler matter zo ej^p-Tane and . / ^ 
hold proCTans to the acconplishnent of that end, ■ It is no I'onger siinply ^ „ 
natter of ^ons^d-tative ' suggestion, tut is now institutional- policy. 

D3finec purpose is one ^enx of an' organization conjftitution, • The 
stnlcture-s, tenpprai5><J<c6nt^n^aih.f , 'on the basap-of whic^ carries out^ . - 
izs respong>tefI^^,- including -its governance, are equilly important, A . • 
'^^:^^k!-.o l^made a distinction between political and academic enterprises. 
jj;w)rganizational'and acriinisxi-ative structure that is politically orienlJed ^ , ' 
to -duca'tion of professionals will be' one. which is^QapS^-le of .enco-npassm; , • 
ir. soiie deliberate, and aecoun^ble way the^na«fT^fluences which will t-e _ 
-brou^nt to Sear.^ It wo-old be j^>fckct^e inhere Jiie rol-^ of ^^he various 
actors within the orgkiiza^^ are defined a,nd.inierrel<1*d, where the access 
lo'^rZ for Qive!rse concerns t^ different structural eie-nents are specified, and'' 
where the totaliV of conceits which may impinge upon tlj/ organization- can be 
seen to be encor^passed. Who ar? the actors in "'the -College? Who are it^ • ^ 
'.s^keholders?' How de> -they .gain access to policy developmont and ispleraentation? 
'vftereare what kinds Vv^licies /orimilated? How are they to' be administered? 
>.at are-thecqnventjons applied? How can determined policies be easily accessed 
.by those who have ^ neecTtc knpw? - All of these ind more are the Miids of Questions 

• , ' - ■ ■• . 

which- ne^d to be answered, .- \ '' - 

I >There is no one format for doing ,tl^. ..Different inst;itutlons and diffei^nt. 
,en>dronment3 and different people wil^^'rdduce different stiucWes. But I would 
subnit uhat the basic preniise, fhe ^litical character of the enterprise, -ne^ 
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full r«eo3r.i-tion m Jl^^.'iV^Tf finally ftnerges. 

Ix IS time no^!,' to'tajn to thfe application of the concept of consti^uti^^. 
to the personhooc of th^ dean. While much of wiiat I have just sart.d about th€ 

inpoVtar^ce of constitutions for organizations will seem sensit?le an^ perhap^ 

* ' ' ^ / 

'even obvious, the us6 of the tetm in reference to individuals may *seem st'r^ige. 

I say tr.at because I s^nse an an/kwardness Biy'self ,^ even viiile I am cpnvrncea 

tr.at it is apposit£. - , ; . * ^ 

. A cnief admir^Lstrator cortt>rehends in his or her person a vdde variet^^ 

cf Voles, niny of which hoii promise of potential conflict. Among these may be 

fou^ such ^/roles' a^ child, planner, evaluator, spouse, program monitor, parent 

\ - • " • ' 

leader, <aVocator, follower, figurehead, linker, and so'oi^. All oT^these rdles 
compete .foretime, attentipn, and energy:^ All spKng from' real needs and 
interests resident 'in the\dministrator at dif xereAt times and in different 
places, * ^ » / * • • 

i - ' ' • ' 

' ' l4'-/prqDOsi'tion is that unl^s the administrator has at some^leyel'a sense 

of conrfiio^sness al^t p\irpose and structure, viiich jfS parallel to that 

* • ' ^ *' • 

organji/ations also, require; the^ administrator will "sooner or later- encou:iter 

If * * • ' • * ^ 

serioiB difficulties. In the current aj^ot„ what I api talking about is a mor|^ 

• • / 

»oph«ticated §ense of getting one's act together. 

It §ntails a consciousness of purpo$e and strategy, a^^se of priority 

' ' .^^^ 

an(j7kn awareness of how to"' approach the continuing vp^ess of re-examining 

an|tf reordering one priori ties in a manner uniquely 3Uited to one's own ' % 

U • * \ % 

ijttosyncracies an(| the environment in^^diich we find ourselves % It demands Si 

inacious williniggiess to periodically set a3ide scarce' resources of time anfi 

lenlsy tmdertake that kind of* searching self-examin&ti on, ^ the courage to 

heefk. help when one needs it and to ^sk for it even wh^ one - doeanH Yeel the 

n^ed for it, and thq frame of mind to dwell H"ii4itle more on the cosmic coipedy 
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of It alj thai: on it^lnorc- -tragic dimep^ions 

A c.^ief aid.nistratQr opera^ting acdordinc tt>- constitutional principle! 
ir zr.e sense that I a:n talking aoout tnem here wonJ-d be recognizable on the 
follovrins scores. One vrould" find, for example, the. ability to answer When asked' 
^at the two or thre^ most important guides to action are, to be able 
to- identify a relatively small nunber^of primary goals, and to have some notion 
of the lexicon of managerial strategies and. tactics vhich personally feel most 
easily accessible, comfortable, and effective. Absent the ^bove someone who 
would DO willing to examn^ the, question fairly intensively would also be a 
prime candidate, 

Tnese ideas are too new tj^^fll^^ go^much beyond wha-^ I have ^set down here 
I have few suggestions ^etfiiow to go considering personal constitutions. I am 
siire tncre must ^many ways and that the rigit ways for given -individuals must 



be chosen anjjk^haOed tiy then-.. ' " ^. • ' , 

I ar considerably mor^ sure of the importance of this conception. I \ 
think 'thart the cortbeption of internal political conflict, between roles as a 
frainewor"k; for understanding the'Wavior, perf0fraai|^, . and suecess or failUre 



.of administrators- may prove "Eff. considerable value.' ^An illiigtration .or two may 

* \ • * . 

be helpful.' One consequence -of this view is that itTtelps to dissolve the 

"arbitrary dis'Vinction between, the' professional and personal dimensions of 

■ . • f 

aduini^trators ' existence in favGr of. a more complex -but r-e^listic interaction 
of a wide variety of roles, and the expeda^tiDnsacid requirements attendant on each. 
That helps to dissolve one more of the rather arbitrary dichotomiesj in 
cbn temporary life which togethei^^^asJW^^ ha^ suggested, constitute 

prbblematiaal premises wRich contribute so much to the problems faced by. 
the contemporary world. 

A second illustration may be found in vtiat it suggests about why 



adrranistratorc fail or why they turn over their posts so rapidly. The failure 
' isn't because '<i^"pres'sure" per se, or because of accunnilated in juries or 
.enbitternent at norisupportive or negative decisions > and not because their 
energy gets used up. 'Riese, I would subcdt, Ire all symptoms of the real 
problem. The real problem lies in the accumulated internal stress resulting 
from an inadequate cori^ideratiorf, understanding, and prioritization of diverse 
and sometimes contradictory roles^ The behaviors which result, behaviors which 
finally m\ist be owned by the manager, because they did m fact get emitted, 
either prodw^e problems of sufficient magnitude .in the external environment 
to lead to removal by others, or they produce so much internal stress that »the . 
individual exits ;sore or less voluntarily to 'escape that vfcich has become 
• psychologically untenable, Vhetber or not that circumstaAc^ is consciously 
r^alizea or not., ^ 

If my analysis of the internal environment has any measure of truth to 
it; then the daily reality of , the cViief^ administrator is we of a continual 
coping wit^ the cojipetition between roles. That press, as I have said, is 
;* intense,' highly personalized^' idiosyncratic; and-hot. It begins to suggest 
why* so many of us fin;i-the cool,. highly generalized, crisply rational character 
of the bulk of ^e research on administration and management so singularly 
unhelpful. , * 



